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mihufaetureS) partieularly the cotton and woollen, are daily strik- 
ing deeper root But unfortunately, in consequence of the great 
numbers crowding into them, for want of adequate avenues for 
the employment of time, talents, capital, and industry, they r 

bid fair to be overdone, and at no distant day. On a full view of 
the subject, and the most deliberate reflexion, I feel satisfied, i 

therefore, that while the present policy of our government con- 
tinues, there is little temptation for manufacturers generally t# 
remove to this country.* They are created fast enough here. 

However, there is a considerable opening for mechanics of 
almost every description, carpenters, masons, smiths, plaster- ^ 

ers, &c. And should the government #ver adequately consult > 

the interests of agriculture, and take decisive measures to make 
a domestic market for the raw materials and provisions of qiiiir .4 
farmers, by proper encoura^ment to manufactures, there will 
be abundant room in the United States for all the manufacturers 
and farmers that Europe can spare. The policy of this course 
IS so plain and clear, that it can scarcely be doubted that it will 
be adopted at no distant day. 

Journeymen's wages in Philadelphia vary from one dollar to 
a dollar and a half per day. Probably one dollar and an eighth, 
or 6s. sterling, is about the average. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, with few exceptions, 
that frugal, industrious journeymen, unencumbered with families, 
may save so much of their wages, as, in a few years, to be ena- 
bled to commence business on their own account on a moderate 
scale. The exceptions to this rule are exclusively confined to 
trades or occupations that require lar^ establishmants; and even 
in these the object is generally attainable ultimately— *only re- 
quiring a longer period of industry and economy. I believe I am 
perfecUy warranted in saying that one*half, or certainly one-third 
at least of all the master mechanics and manufacturers in the 
United States, many of whom are now worth 20, 30, 40, or 50,- 
000 dollars, were orig;inally iourneymen. This is among the 
most auspicious features in the character of American society. 
Let me add, that there is probably not a single person in Phila- 
delphia or New York, beyond the condition of a mere pauper, 
who cannot afford to eat flesh meat at least once a day — and that 
a wood sawyer or common porter, steadilv employed, might, by 
frugality, save from fifty to one hundred dollars per annum. 

* Last year, there were 4000 band-looms employed in Philadelphia and 
tb« neighbourhood. But in consequence of glutted markets, the weavers 
were obliged to dispose of their manufactures at ruinous sacrifices. The con- 
sequence IS, that one-half, some say three-fourths of them, have abandoned the 
business in despur and distress. Numbers of them have returned to Europe 
— and others devoted themselves to labouring work. 

THE END. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 



The writer of this publication has consulted three or 
four small works, written on the same subject, particu- 
larly a valuable one, " Hints to Emigrants,'^ written, he 
believes, by Dr. Mac Neven — and has availed himself 
of such matter as they contained, likely to answer the 
important purpose he had in view. He has likewise 
consulted several intelligent friends, who have enabled 
him to correct some mistakes, into which he had inad- 
yertently fallen. But all his care and attention may 
have been insufficient to secure him from error — and as 
errors in this case might lead estimable men into irre- 
trievable losses and difficulties, he has determined to 
print but 100 copies of this edition, and to distribute 
them gratuitously among citizens whose experience and 
knowledge may enable them to decide accurately on the 
tobject, and whom he hereby respectfully solicits to com- 
inunicate such errors as they may discovier, or such "ad- 
ditional information as they may judge necessary to com* 
plete his plan of developing the inducements to immigra- 
tion into this country. 

To all such communications he pledges himself to pay 
due attention — and to decide on them according to his 
most mature judgmept^-but by no means to copy them 
servilely, contrary to that judgment. 

Philadelphia^ May 24, 1826. 



ADVERTISEMENT 

TO THE SECOND EDITION. 

The communications of ii few friends, and a further 
and more elaborate consideration of the subject, have ena- 
bled the writer to make various important additions to, 
and corrections in, this pamphlet. He hopes he may 
say, without vanity, that whatever may be its defects, it 
carries with it evidence of fairness of intention. 

Jitne 10^ 1826. 
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The following pages are respectfully submitted to the 
consideration of such of the inhabitants of Europe as 
find themselves crowded by exuberant population, and 
contemplate trying their fortunes in foreign countries. 
They contain a naked^ unvarnished tale of the situatioa 
of a country blest with every variety of soil, climate, and 
agricultural and mineral productions*— intersected by most 
magnificent rivers — ^and with a sea-coast 5000 miles in 
extent — a country, which, two hundred years ago, was a 
mere desert — which fifty years ago contained only about 
S,500,0()0 of souls, and was in a state of colonial depen* 
dence on the most powerful nation in Europe — but which 
now contains twenty-four distinct sovereignties — and 
13,000,000 souls — is the second maritime and com* 
mercial power in the world — and enjoys the freest go- 
vernment that ever existed — a country, in fine, which 
only requires a sound policy to elevate it gradually to 
the highest rank among the nations of the earth. 

I have been induced to undertake this publication 
in the hope of rendering essential service on both sides 
of the Atlantic. This hope has been sufficient incentive. 
— Should it be realized, the result will be abundant re- 
ward. But sanguine temperaments are liable to frequent 
disappointments. I may, therefore, be wholly de'fceived in 
my expectations, as this essay may fall still-born from 
the press. The intention, in that case, will, it is presum- 
able, plead an apology for the unnecessary intrusion on 
the public eye. 

My object is two-fold — it is not merely to point out 
the description of persons to whom emigration to this 
country would be advantageous, but also to hold out a bea- 
eon to those to whom it would be unadvisable to remove 
hither. Many a man in comfortable circumstances in 
Europe, allured by golden dreams, has shipwrecked 
his fortunes by change of hemisphere. 
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IV PBEFACE. 

While the United States have the capacity* of main- 
taining hundreds of millions of inhabitants beyond their 
present numbers^ that is to say, I repeat, under a 
sound policy, Great Britain and Ireland, and many 
other parts of Europe, are groaning under a supera- 
bundant population, whose condition, in various countries, 
is gradually deteriorating, by the increasing competition 
fbr employment. It is not a very overstrained figure to 
say, that they are literally devouring each other. Is it 
not, therefore, highly desirable that such an understand- 
ing should prevail on the subject, as will enable one 
country to part with what it can so advantageously spare, 
and another to receive that of which it is in want, and 
which it can of course so advantageously receive ? Not 
only would the condition of those emigrating, but of those 
who remained behind, be improved. Every hundred or 
thousand persons who emigrate from an overstocked 
country, increase the value of the labour, and improve the 
prospebt of happiness, of those who remain. To pro- 
duce this happy result is the object of this publication. 

Great Britain incurs great expense in promoting emi- 
gration from Ireland to the Gape of Good Hope and to 
Canada, in order to lessen the population of that ill-fated 
country. It would be a national benefit, therefore, to the 
British government, to make an opening for distressed 
Irish in this country, and thus save it from the expense 
of their removal. 

The superabundance of the unemployed population of 
Ireland arises from the ruinous policy of the government, 
and the extravagant drains of the national wealth, by the 
absentees, being no less than 8 13,500,000 per annum. 
The same effect is produced in Great Britain by the 

* It is a remarkable circumstance, that notwithstanding this capa- 
city, such is the effect of our wayward policy, that almost every avo- 
cation or pursuit in this country is crowded. We have too many 
lawyers, too many doctors, too many farmers, too many cotton and 
tobacco planters, and too many manufacturers of most descriptions. 
The classes for which we want supplies, are principally mechanics 
and labourers. If any thing could open the eyes of our statesmen to 
the necessity of a change o? system, this state of things ought to pro- 
duce that effect. 
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PREFACE. V 

wonderfal improvement of machinery^ which supersedes 
the labour of the working classes^ reduces their wages 
in many cases to the minimum of the support of a mere 
existence ; and in some^ even below that wretched modi- 
cum^ thus sinking a large proportion of them into the 
degraded state of paupers. 

Some of our political economists are loud and unqua- 
lified in their praise of mechanical improvements^ as 
tending to increase national wealth and resources. To a 
certain extent^ and under certain limitationst this doc- 
trine is perfectly correct. That they have that tendency 
cannot be denied. But alas ! how dear the purchase^ un- 
der particular circumstances ! What masses of misery 
have ^ they not produced in Great Britain! They have 
sunk into .abasement an important part of the popula- 
tion^ and quadrupled the paupers of that country^ whose 
numbers have regularl)^ increased in proportion to the 
improvement of machinery. The friends of humanity 
will have no dtfBculty in deciding the question be- 
tween the advantages and disadvantages of a system 
producing such deleterious effects.^ Can any increase 

* I should deepl]^ regret were it supposed, from the passage in the 
text, that I entertain the heterodoxical opinion, that improvements in 
labour-saving machinery are on the whole pernicious. Far from it. 
They are generally, indeed almost universally, salutary. In fact, 
were consumption to keep pace with the power of production, they 
would be universally so. But as tlie best things in the world may 
become pernicious by abuse or excess, so the prodigious improve- 
ments in machinery, whenever, by depriving large bodies of people 
of employment, they reduce them to wretchedness and beggary, are 
a public nuisance, and frequently operate as perniciously on the in- 
terests of the employers as the employed. This is strongly exempli- 
fied in Great Britain at present in the cotton trade. Production^in 
consequence of its extraordinary facility, outruns consumption — 
hence all the markets in the world, open to the reception of Bri- 
tish cotton fabrics, are almost constantly glutted with them— ^and 
the prices are consequently reduced below a proper remuneration. 
Remittances fail. Production is then diminished. Distress and deso- 
lation spread through the working classes — and the wretched jour- 
neymen are thrown on the overseers of the poor for support. If this 
state of things be a blessing, then the extreme improvements of 
labour-saving machinery are a blessingof the first order, and cannot be 
carried too far. But, " there's the rub." The following summary view 
of the state of the cotton manufacturers, at the date of late ad- 
vices from Liverpool, extracted from the National Gazette of May 22, 
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of national wealth and resourced compensate for tbe de- 
gradation and misery of probkbly ten to fifteen per cent, 
of tiie entire, population of a nation ? If the true art of 
government, and the duty of governors, be, to produce the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number of the govern- 
ed) then the extraordinary extent of the so-much-lauded 
improvements in machinery, is any thing but a blessing 
to a country with a crowded population, especially when 
there is a difficulty of egress. If, however, that portion 
of the population, who by machinery are deprived of 
Work, their only means of procuring subsistence, be ena- 
bled to find other employment, or to withdraw to other 
countries, then the improvement produces nothing but un- 
mixed good, tinder a wise policy for the protection of na- 
tional industry^ such as is pursued by all the prosperous na- 
tions of Europe, securing a steady home market as far as 
possible to the agricultural citizens, countries like the U. 
States, with a population small in proportion to their ex- 
tent, with vast bodies of uncultivated lands, labour dear 
and land cheap, would derive immense advantages firom 

1826, affords a fiill confirmation of these doctrines, however repug- 
ni^nt thej may appear to, and however strongly they may be con- 
demned by, theoretical political economists. 

England — ^' The accounts of commercial embarrassments and pri- 
*' vate distresses, — the inevitable result of those embarrassments,-^ 
'^ are indeed melancholy. Letters received in London on the 18th ult. 
^' from Manchester, carried intelligence of the re-appearance of dis- 
"tress in that place. Between 40 and 50,000 persons were out of 
'* employment, and many almost in a state of starvation. The want 
^ of orders by the manufacturers was assigned as the cause of the 
"unfortunate recurrence of theses distressing events. Unexampled 
" misery reigned among the wretched manufacturers of Blackburn. 
** lliousands and tens of thousands were without sustenance or bread. 
" Whole families in that district are dying of want. The moan of 
^' famine met the agonized ear from famished fathers and starving 
"children." 

" We are informed that on Saturday last, the principal manufac- 
" tory in the neighbouring town of Tewkesbury was closed ; the owner, 
*' a man of property^ being determined no longer to pursue a losing 
" business. In consequence of this resolve, four hundred hands were 
" turned out of efnployment, and all the looms were called in, the ma- 
^^nufadory being in the stocking line. The distress which this sud- 
'* den and unexpected event has occasioned, may be better under- 
" stood than described, when we add, that the rates and taxes in that 
" parish are computed to amount to 17s. in the pound. The head of 
" the manufactory was Mr. Terrett."— CAcftgn/tflm Chron, 
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improvements in macbineiy. Why? The reason h ob- 
vious. Because the maaofactqrers, d^prived of employ- 
meaty could readily devote themselves to the cultivation 
of the soil, and thus preserve a proper proportion be- 
tween supply and demand. 

It cannot fail to be useful to display the effects of the 
improvements in question, by facts of the most conclu- 
sive character. Arkwrigbt's celebrated machinery was 
patented in 17^8, but was not brought to perfection till 
i779- Let us see its effect on the poor rates, and on the 
working part of the population. 





Expended for the Poor.* 


Persons relieved, without 
reckoning Children.t 


1749 


£ 700,000 = g 3,150,000 


In 1813 - - 971,913 


1770 


1,306,000 « 5,877,000 


1814 • - 953,995 


1776 


1,5«1,73£ =. 6,847,894 


1815 . - 895,973 


1785 


1,912,241 — 8,605,084 




1 1803 


4,077,891 = 18,349,509 




1815 


6,129,844 = 27,684,298 




1819-30 


7^29,594 :»= 32,98S,67S 




1822-23 


5,772,988 ^ 25,978,446 





The r^nction in l«SS-33 probably arose from the 
^eat reduction of the prices of provisions. 

That ihis fr^tfol increase of pauperism and misery^ 
aiod of poor rates^ is the result €t the increase and im- 
provement of machinery^ cannot^ I think, for a moment 
be questioned. It is asserts thai the machinery at pre- 
sent in use in Great Britain, produces as much manufac- 
tures as would require above 200,000^000 of people to 
execute. The obvious effects of this astonishing pro- 
ductiveness^ are, I repeat, to diminish the demand for 
manual labour — increase the competition among the la- 
bouring classes — force them to underbid each other — re- 
duce the rate of their wages — and thus entail on them 
distress and misery. 

In order to show the effect of the increase of machinery 
<m the wages of those employed in the departments of 
industry in which it is most extensively used, I annex 

* Statistical Illustrations, p. 19, 

t Lowe's Present State of England, p. 189. 
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the following extracts from Tooke^s ^^ Thoughts on High 
and Low Prices/^ I regret that his tables extend no fur- 
ther back than to 1810, as there is every reason to sup- 
pose that the previous reductions were still greater than 
those subsequent to that period. His tables close with 
the year 1820. 





1810 


1815 


1820. 


Fine spinners, per week . 

Pickers 

Weaving nankeen . . . 
Best calicoes .... 
Manchester 80 reed, -J 


42s. 6rf. 
11 3 
16 3 

14 9 


SQg.Od. 
10 
13 2 . 
10 10 
10 3 


32s. Orf. 
9 
9 6 
8 8 , 
6 9 



It is worthy of remark^ that the wages of journeymen 
and porters employed in other branches than those inter- 
fered with by machinery^ have undei^one no material 
alteration— -and that i^me of them have even been en- 
hanced. The wages of blockmakers 14te. per week; 
dyers and dressers^ ids. ; tailors^ 18^. 6d. ; shoemakers^ 
16^. ; porters^ 18^. ; packers^ sbs. ; whitesmiths^ 258. ; 
stone-masons^ S3a.; bricklayers^ 22s. dd.; painters^ 228.; 
slaters, 2i8. ; plasterers, 19^. ; bricklayers' and plasterers' 
labourers, i58.2d.; spademen, ±58.; were exactly the 
same in 18S0 as in 1810. What they are at present I 
have no means of ascertaining. Carpenters, whose wages 
in 1810 were 208. received 30^. in 1830* 

I have in a great degree confined my views to the state 
of Pennsylvania, but by no means wish it understood that 
this state ought to attract the attention of immigrants ex- 
clusively. New York has great advantages, an4 of 
course holds out corresponding encouragement. The 
diflTerence, however, is not very material between the two 
states — and most of the observations made with respect 
to the one, apply with little variation to the other. The 
greatness of the capital of New York must rest chiefly 
on the basis of commerce — while Philadelphia, although 
advantageously situated for commerce, and owning ves- 
sels in the foreign trade to the amount of 6S,610 tons, 
and in the coasting trade to the amount of 27^556 tons, 
is more devoted to manufactures than to commerce, 
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PREFACE. IX 

and most rest ber hopes of a high degree of prosperity 
mainly on the former. 

f Dr. Franklin truly staled that " this was a conntry of 
labour." And it has undergone no alteration since the 
days of that illustrious philosopher. Let no man^ there- 
fore^ whether farmer, mechanic, manufacturer, or la- 
bourer, delude himself into the opinion that by immigra- 
tion into the United States he can dispense with labour. 
Nothing can be more erroneous. 

Let it, however, be observed, as a source of con* 
solation to those descriptions of persons who are more 
particularly wanted in the United States, that there 
Is probably no country where the same degree of com* 
fort and enjoyment can be procured by the working 
classes, with the same degree of exertion. For two 
days' labour, at twelve hours per day, a journeyman at 
most of the trades carried on in Philadelphia or New 
York, can procure wholesome, substantial food in suffi- 
cient abundance, flesh meat of good quality included, for 
one week. Is there any other country under the canopy of 
heaven, of which the same statement can be made to the 
same ext^at, and with equal truth ? However, let me repeat 
in the most forcible language, and I hope it will have its 
due weight in those'quarters for which it is intended, that 
no man ought, on any account whatever, to cross the At- 
lantic to settle in the United States, unless he be seri- 
ously disposed to industry and economy, and determin- 
ed not to be discouraged by those difficulties, which, eveu 
under favourable auspices, rarely fail to attend a change 
of country — uor is it advisable for any man in Europe^ 
who is happily or comfortably situated, to emigrate to 
this or any other country. Let all such men remember 
the old admonitory epitaph, too often and most destruc- 
tively neglected — ^^ I was well ^I would be better—— 

Here I am.'' 

Philadelphia^ May S0, 1826. 
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tREFACB TO THE THIRD EDITION. 

Akhough I hare been gratified with the unequivocal ap« 
probation this pamphlet has almost universally experienced, 
yet three of my friends have made objections to it, which 
appear to deserve notice. 

One gentleman thinks it not sufficiently elaborated — and 
that it ought to be more full and more in detail. To this I 
'reply, that I could have easily, but perhaps not very usefully, 
extended it to twice or thrice its present size. But I souglit to* 
compress the matter into die smallest compass, so as to secure 
the greatest circulation and the greatest number of readers. 
My object was to give merely a general outline of the situa- 
tion of the country, in order to afford encouragement to those 
Vhose immigration is desirable to this nation, and would be 
advantageous to themselves, and likewise to discourage those 
to whom it would probably be prejudicial. This object, sure- 
ly, did not require much detail— and 1 trust is fully accom- 
Joshed. It is, I repeat once more, to be lamented, that 
while by a sound policy this country might reaUy be, what it 
was once announced to be~" AN ASYLUM FOR THE 
OPPRESSED OF AIX NATIONS," the mistaken policy 
of our government contracts, within very narrow limits, th^ 
number of those to whom immigration into it would be ad- 
vantageous. Had the Bound pglicy here alluded to, been pur- 
sued since the organization of our government, we might 
have had an annual accession to our population of dO, 40, or 
^,000^ of the n|99t useful of the people of Europe, with their 
talents^ indulstry, and capital. These immense advantages, 
the extent and importance of which it is difficult to calculate, 
we have wantonly thrown away. I need not add, that there 
is no country in the world, into which immigration should be 
more studiously promoted by every fair means, than the 
United States. 

The second eritic presumes I ought to have established my 
Statements by documents. Few men carry this plan more 
fully into execution than I do, whenever necessary — as is 
manifest from the Olive Branch, the Vindicise Hibernicse, 
and indeed, my writings generally. But in the present case, 
I did not presume that this mode of support was at all neces- 
sary. I flattered myself that it was scarcely possible, from 
the whole tenor of the work, to mistake the motives bf the 
writer, or to entertain a reasonable doubt of the correctness 
of his statements. This opinion remains unchanged. 

The third objection, made by an enlightened citizen, appears 
more surprising than the others, particularly considering the 
quarter from which it emanates. It is, that I ought to have 
gone into details respecting the situation of the people of 
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PBJBFACE. XI 

England and Ireland, and constrasted it with that of our citi- 
zens. Is this a valid objection ? I believe not. The pamphlet 
is chiefly intended for those countries, and surely it could 
not be necessary to depict to the suffering poor of either, 
the nature or extent of their distress, or to form a con- 
trast between their situation and that to which they may 
aspire here. They know too well the evils under which they 
labour, to require to be reminded of them — and all that was 
necessar}*^ on my part, was to |4^ce before them the prospect 
held out by this country, which I have faithfully, and I hope 
successfully endeavoured to do. Those, then, for whom the 
pamphlet is intended, will have an opportunity to make the 
contrast, and decide for themselves. 

This critic has another objection. Re says the tendency 
of this pamphlet is , to discourage emigration from Europe, 
which it ought, on the contrary, to have encouraged, ti a 
true picture of the state of the country have such a tendency, 
let the censure fall where it ought, on the promoters of the 
policy, which produces such an injurious effect. No part of 
It can justly attach to the writer who merely draws tne pic* 
ture. 

Into one error of great magnitude I have fallen. I knew 
not the proportion the cotton spinners bear to the weavers, 
and set down at random 150,000 — intending to make enquiry 
of some of the manufacturers, and to state the exact number 
as nearly as might be-<-but unfortunately forgot my purpose. 
From recent information, I believe the number to be about 
550,000. 

One other point remains to be mentioned. In page seven^ 
I stated the number of families relieved by the poor rates in 
Great Britain at 725,566 in 1803, and 939,^77 in 1815. Thi$ 
statement was taken from a very valuable work, entitled ^^ Sta- 
tistical Illustrations of the Territorial Extent, Population, 
Taxation, Consumption, Insolvency, and Pauperism of the 
British Empire." But I find that Lowe, in his ** Present 
State of England," gives a different view of the affieur, 
which appears greatly to^-reduce the number. He says, ** the 
persons receiving relief in England and Wales, amount, mM« 
out reckoning' children^ to nearly a million." Probably we 
might assume as many children as growil persons, which 
would make nearly two millions. The other statement by 
families, and assuming only four to a family, would make 
nearly double the number. 

I have no means of deciding between these conflicting autho- 
rities— but Lowe's numbers being rather more probable than 
those of the other writer, I have adopted them in this edition. 

Philadelphia^ June 38, 1836, 
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When a man is deliberating about emigrating from his native 
coantry, and abandoning his triends and relativeSi with all those 
objects endeared to him l)y associations from his infaacy, it be- 
hoves him well to consider the character, habits, and manners of 
the people among whom he intends to domiciliate himself — ^the 
situation of the country — the state of society-— the prospects of 
success in the peculiar occupation which he proposes to fol- 
low; to weigh well the various disadvantages to which im- 
m^rarrts are more or less liable in strange countries, against 
those under which he labours at home-r^s well w the ad- 
vantages he hopes to *njoy, against tiiose his native country 
affords — ^and then, according to the preponderance on either side, 
to form his decision. This is the course which prudence dictates, 
and, when pursued with the care, attention, and scrutiny which 
the importance of the subject demands, can scarcely &il to lead 
to satisfactory results. 

To enable persons in Europe, inclined to emigrate, tQ decide 
this serious question, so far as regards this country, I shall 
present, as briefly as possible, such views of those points most 
necessary to be considered, in the character of the people, and in 
the situation of the United States, as cannot fail to aid in forming 
a correct judgment. These views are the result of a residence 
here, of above forty years: and, having arrived at mature age 
before I emigrated from Ireland, I hope I may assume to be ia 
some degree qualified to make a comparison between the two 
portions of the globe. 

Man/ners qfthe People. 
Cobbet in four words drew as accurate a portrait of the national 
character of the people of the United States, as probably ever, 
was drawn of any nation, on one point, of vital importance 
to emigrants. lie said they are — '^ civily but not servile.^* 
This, I repeat, is strictly accurate, and is highly honourable. 
A man may travel from the most northern boundary of the 
country to the gulf of Florida — knd from the Adantic to the 
Rocky Mountains; and, provided he conduct himself decorously, 
he will be uniformly treated with civility, Thwe are few coun- 
tries in the world, of which the same declaration can be so un- 
qualifiedly made. But let the traveller or settler, how high or ex- 
alted soever he be, by descent, Ending, oflicial station, personal or 
intellectual endowments, or fortune, as he values his peace and 
comfort, beware of indulging in impertinence, petulance, or in- 
solence. Whenever he places himself in that repulsive atti- 
tude, he may rest assured of being humbled and mortified, 
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ttot merely by those i;dio are his equals in point of fortune 
or talents, but even by the lowest members of society, who, ac- 
customed to civility from the most exalted of their own coun^ 
trymen, will not for a moment submit to insolence or imperti- 
nence from strangers. Those Europeans, therefore, who have 
been accustomed to domineer over, and even occasionally to 
strike, servants and other persons in humble stations, must wholly 
change their manners here, or else they will pay a heavy forfeit, 
I am persuaded there is scarcely a single servant, black or white, 
of the lowest order, in Philadelphia, who would submit, without 
return, to a stroke from a Croesus, or from a lord or a duke, '^ hung 
round with stars and garters," nor even to be outraged with those 
gross and scurrilous epithets, which wealth and pride in certain 
parts of Europe, so fre^ely lavish on persons in subordinate 
situations. 

To the mass of persons disposed to emigrate from Europe, who 
are generally in the middle and humble walks of life, principally 
in the latter, this is a most important consideration. They will 
not be obliged to crouch to fellow mortals, nor to submit to inso- 
lence or stripes from them, because those lordlings have more 
worldly wealth or higher rank than they. The poorest members 
of society may stand erect and unawed in the presence of their fel- 
low man, whatever may be his grade, his station, or his wealth. 

This estimable feature in the American character is derived 
chiefly from the freedom of the governments, which, from the 
earliest period to the present time, have never recognized 
any of those arbitrary distinctions that prevail in Europe, 
dividing the people into castes, elevating the smaller num- 
ber into someUiing like ^ superior beings," and in the same de- 
gree degrading the majoritv. The benignant operation of tjiis 
state of things may be readily conceived. But another cause has, 
from the first settlement of America, co-operated to pro- 
duce this effect The facility of acquiring landed proper^ in 
this country, has been uniformly so great, and the inducement to 
take an independent grade in society, is so powerful an incentive 
to the purchase of that species of property, that labourers and hired 
people of all descriptions, (who have universally had such liberal 
wages, that by economy they might in a few years save enough 
to buy farms,) have been at all times, with hardly an ex- 
ception, scarce and in demand. Employers, therefore, have 
held their hired people by a very precarious tenure. The latter 
knew their own value, and would not submit to harsh treatment. 
The former, aware of the consequence of q^mression or ill usage, 
found the necessity of courteous behaviour. The steady operation 
of both the causes above recited, has produced that delightful 
state of society, as regards the wealthy and those in humble life> 
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in which the one would not dare to oppress, and the other would 
not submit to oppression. 

The endearing relation between parents apd" children partakes 
largely of the same mild character. The austerity, the harshness^ 
and the severity which characterise this relation in some parts of 
Europe, are here unknown, except among some foreigners, who 
have brought hitherthe manners of their own countries. Children 
are scarcely ever banished into nurseries, or entrusted wholly to 
the care of hired servants, as is too frequently the case there. 
From an early period they are made companions by their parents, 
which affords an opportunity of expanding their ideas long be- 
fore they would reach maturity, in the seclusion to which children 
in Europe are often subjected. They are likewise much earlier 
introduced into company than in that quarter. This inspires a con- 
fidence in themselves, extremely advantageous in their progress 
through life. In many cases, however, indulgence is here carried 
to a censurable extreme, and parental authority not sufficiently 
exercised. But in general the happy medium is preserved be- 
tween over indulgence and degrading severity. I have known 
some foreigners, who used a whip or other instrument of cor- 
rection to their children at 18, 19, 20, and even beyond the pe- 
riod when minority had expired. No such case is to be found 
among natives of this country. A man who struck his child 
at that age, would be regarded with disgust. 

The pernicious and unnatural system of primogeniture, where- 
by the rights, the happiness, and the fortunes of the junior 
branches of a family are sacrificed for the aggrandizement of the 
oldest son, is abhorred in this country, and unknown to its laws 
and constitutions. 

The marriage connexion, on the proper regulation of which 
so large a portion of public virtue and happiness depends, takes 
place here rationally, and very differently from the custom in 
some parts of Europe. Control or coercion is altogether unknown. 
The parties are, in almost every case, as, with some slight limi- 
tation, they ought to be in all, perfectly free agents. Matches 
are scarcely ever definitively made by parents. Stipulations for 
fortune on the part of the male are extremely rare; and there- 
fore daughters are incomparably easier settled here than in other 
countries, in many of which, the sex, without fortune or great 
personal beauty, undergoes a withering neglect This considera- 
tion, to parents influenced by proper regard for the welfare and 
happiness of their children, is all-important A parent who has 
a fortune to bestow with his daughter, frequently settles it on 
her and her issue, thus guarding her and them against the contin- 
gencies to which human affairs are so liable. 

When men enter into society, besides various minor ad- 
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vantages proposed, there are three great objects in view — se- 
curity of person — security of property — and the glorious privi- 
lege of worshippiilg God according to the dictates of their con- 
sciences. Now it is easy to prove that there is no country supe- 
rior to the United States in these respects. 
Security of Person. 

With respect to this species of security, a very brief view will 
be suflScient for our purpose. 

Trial by iury is secured to every person accused of crime. 
Unreasonable bail is expressly forbidden by our constitutions. 
The habeas corpus, that sacred bulwark of liberty, is in full 
force, and, amidst all the difficulties and dangers that the country 
has had to struggle with, in a period of infancy and comparative 
feebleness, was never suspended. It is trUe, that in the extraor- 
dinary emergency and danger of New Orleans, when it was be- ! 
lieved that some timid or disaffected citizens contemplated a sur- 
render of the place to the British, general Jackson proclaimed 
martial law, to save that all-important city, which, but for that 
bold measure, would very probably have been captured. 
Taxation and Support of Government. 

The taxes in the United States are comparatively insignificant 
There is no excise, nor direct tax imposed by the general 
government, the support of which is derived wholly from im- 
post on imported goods, tonnage duties, and the sale of public 
lands. The support of the government of Pennsylvania is de- 
rived from auction duties, arrears of the payment of public lands, 
tavern licenses, and licenses for the sale of foreign merchandise. 
The county taxes are generally very moderate, and the funds ob- 
tained from them are employed for the payment of the expenses 
attendant on the administration of justice', the preservation and 
improvement of public roads, and the education of the poor. The 
expenditure and application of the money raised by those taxes 
are committed to persods annually elected by those who pay them. 

The poor tax, so excessively burdensome in England, is insig- 
nificant in the United States, and probably does not exceed, 
throughout the state of Pennsylvania, cities and towns excepted, 
one shilling sterling per head. In the cities it is higher. In 
Fhiladelpihia, With a population of 130,000 souls, the poor tax of 
1823 was only {8114,468, and this is greatly beyond the pro- 
per proportion of the city, as the chief part of the paupers of the 
atate centre in the metropolis. The whole of the taxes of this 

{copulation last year, for all the purposes of pitching, paving, 
ighting, watching, &c. &c. was only ji 261,607, or j^ 58,134. 

It cannot fail to be satisfactory to state the expenses for the 
support of the government of Pennsylvania, in 1824, with a po- 
pulation of about 1,300,000 souls, one-eleventh of the population 
of Great Britain, (14,379,677.) 
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Senate 

House of representatives 

Executive department 

Judiciary 

Treasury. . 

Accountant 

Land office 

Surveyor general's office 

Contingent expenses 



Dollars 23,509 

. 59,962 

. ' 10,261 

. 62,648 

4,679 

3,406 

5,199 

4,294 

5,405 



DoUars 179,363 
Equal to about 14 cents, or 7^ pence sterling, per head. 

A view of the expenditure of the government of the United 
States for one year, showing how cheaply a great nation may be 
governed, cannot be uninteresting to those who contemplate a 
removal to, or feel an interest in, this coui^try. 

Expenses of the Govemptent of the United SUUesfor the year 1824. 



Congress .... dollars 603,738 

Executive department, including 
the mint, surveying department, 
public buildings. Sec. • 496,452 

Judiciary - - - - 209,442 

Government of the territories of 
the Umted States - - 26,632 

Miscellaneous ... 818,775 

Diplomatic department - - 108<898 

Military department, including for- 
tifications, arming the militia, 
&c. 4,002,654 

Naval department - - 2,904,581 



Interest of public debt 
Redemption of do. 

Bevolutionary pensions - 

Claims of our citizens on Spain, 
paid by government in exchange 
for Florida, worth $40,000,000 

Total - - - - 



5,301,104 
11,267,289 

1,267,600 



4,891,368 



131,898,533 



equal to 
sterling. 



£ 134,164 



110.322 
46,542 

5,918 

181,950 

24,199 



889,478 
645,462 

1,178,023 
2,503,842 

281,688 



1,086,970 



(£7,088,563 



SUMMARY. 






Legislative, Executive, Judiciary, 
Military, and Naval establish- 
ments, &c. - . - - 

Redemption and interest of public 
debt 

Revolutionary pensions and Spa< 
nish claims ... 

Total .... 


Dollars. 
9,171,152 

16,568,393 

6,158,968 

$31,898,533 




Sterling. 
£2,038,038 

3,681,865 

1,368,659 


£ 7,088,562 



It thus appears, that deducting the revolutionary pensions, the 
purchase of Florida, the interest ot the public debt, and the pay- 
ment of part of it, the government of the United States is car- 
ried on at an expense of 75 cents, or about 3s. Aid. sterling, 
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meat of psfft of it, fhe government of the tTnited Staler 10 car- 
ried on at an expense of 75 cents, or about 3s. 4^€t. sterling, 
per head, being litde more than OBe*third of the amount of the 
poor rates in England. 

Religion. 

There is, I believe, no part of Eurq>e in which religions li-» 
berty is to be found as it prevails here. In this point the United 
States stand proudly preeminent over most of the nations of th» 
eastern hemisphere, from the period when Christianity was there 
taken under the protection of government, to the present time. 
Almost every where in Europe there is a national religicm, which 
is supported by the government, and domineers over all others—' 
from the followers of which it levies eoQtributions for the sup- 
port of its clergy. In some countries, the professors of religions 
different from the established one, are excluded from important 
offices, however great their talents or merits. 

Our citizens are free as air to worship God in whatever form, 
or mode they please. Religion interposes no bar or disqualifican 
tion as regards civil rights. The Jew, the Roman CatboUc, the 
most rigid Caivioist, the Protestant Episcopalian, the Paoda 
Baptist, the Anti-poado Baptist, the Socinian, the Swedenborg^jui,! 
all, all stand on the same ground,in the public eye*-T.*and the gIuk 
rities and enjoyments of social life are never interrupted by dif*; 
ferences of religion, how great soev6r they may be. 

That this state of religious liberty has a benign efiect, cannot 
be doubted, as there is no country in Europe whij^ contains more 
truly religious persons than the United Stateii^ in proportion to; 
population. 

So far as regards religion, there is no such word in th^. Ame*^ 
rican language as ^ toleration." This disgraceful word, in the Eng-^ 
lish and French, and other European languages, means, that a^ 
miserable worm, who worships God 'm one particular form, 
permits his fellow wofm to do the same — and does not subject 
him to fines and forfeitures — ^impale him on a stake — susipend, 
him on a gibbet — or light fagots to burn him to death, as the fore^ 
fathers of almost all Christian denominations. Catholics, Protes- 
tants, and Presbyterians, did in days past ! 

Connected with this subject, is tfie support of the clergjr: and 
here how transcendent American superiority! our happy citizens 
are not obliged to devote to a pampered establishment a tenth 
part of the produce of the soil, besides supporting the clergy of 
their own particul^ denomination. The man, therefore, who raisesr 

* In one or two of the states, the exclusion of llomftii Cathofies from pub- 
lic offices, enacted in times of intolerance and btgotiy» remains in tjie coasti* 
tutions. But there b no doubt that whenever those constitutions are submitt^, 
ted to conventions for revision,, this foul stain will be obfiterated. 
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their own pATticular denomination. The man^therefore, who raises 
five thousand bushels of wheat, is not compelled, as in Great 
Britain and Ireland, to give five hundred to a clergyman over 
whose appointment he has had no control, and whose religion he 
perhaps abhors. 

In nearly all the states, the support of the clergy is wholly vo- 
luntary. In cities and towns, and sometimes in villages, the 
rents of pews generally afford a sufficient income for the purpose. 
The citizens oi Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Connecticut, 
are subjected to a small annual tax for the maintenance of Chris- 
tian worship — ^but they have the right to select the clergymen 
to whom it shall be paid. There is not the shadow, from 
Maine to Florida, of a religious establishment connected with 
the government 

Political Privileges. 

This is an important feature in the character of the country. 
In the states of Pennsylvania and New York, every citizen paying 
tax of any kind, is entitled to the right of suffrage as fully and as 
completely as the owner of a million of acres— or the possessor 
of the wealth of Croesus — and all offices of honour and emolu- 
ment, except the presidency of the United States, (which is the 
only one that requires that the occupant be a native citizen, or 
have been a citizen at the time of the adoption of the existing 
form of government, 1787,) are as fully open tp a naturalized as to 
a native citizen. Many highly important offices in different states, 
and under the general government, are filled by the former. The 
following are the terms on which citizenship may be acquired by 
foreigners. Five years uninterrupted residence in the United 
States, and one year in the state where it is aralied for — a decla- 
ration, on oath or affirmation, three years before the application, 
of a bona fide inten^on to become a citizen, and of a determina- 
tion to support the. constitution of the United States, with a re- 
nunciation of allegiance to all foreign powers. 

The number of votes presented, in the city of Philadelphia, 
for members of the legislature is about 8000. The whole number 
of votes given for governor of the state at the last election in 1823, 
was 154,147, or more than one-ninth of the whole population. 
What an immense difference between this and the state of repre- 
sentation in Great Britain, Ireland, and France! 
Criminal Code, 

Human life has its proper value in the United States — not so 
in Europe. In Pennsylvania there is but one capital crime — 
murder in the first degree. The severity of the criminal code 
has been gradually mitigating from year to year in most of the 
states. In some the mitigation has been slow; in others, rapid 
and important But the progress of public opinion affords a sure 
pledge that at no distant day the criminal code of all the states 
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will be purified from the wanton Waste of human life engrafted 
on our systems by an imitation of the codes of Europe. 

Firt-Jlrms and Game-Laws. 
While in parts of Europe, the qualifications for the free use of 
fire-arms are so rigorous, and the expense of a license to keep 
them so great, that nineteen-twentieths of the population are 
wholly debarred from the possession of those weapons,* lest they 
should use them to rescue themselves from oppression; every 
man in this country, in however low or humble a rank in so- 
ciety, may purchase and keep as many as he may judge proper 
and can pay for. And so far as regards game, the possessor of 
millions has no privilege beyond that which is enjoyed by one of 
our humblest citizens. 

• The following view of the Game Laws of England, is taken verbatim, from 
tlie <* Parliamentary History and Review of the session of 1825." 

*' The oaly persons, with very insignificant exceptions, who are permitted 
to kill game, are those who have estates of inheritance of the value .of ^100 
a year ; estates for a term of life, or leases for not less than 99 years, ^ the 
value of £ 150 a year, and the sons, and heirs apparent of esquires, or other 
persons of high degree. With respect to the consumption of game, it is by 
law confined to the persons who are authorized to kill it, and to those to 
whom they choose to g^ve it. The buying and selling of game arc both pro- 
hibited, even to persons qualified to kill it. The houses of unqualified per- 
sons may be searched, and heavy penalties are imposed for the mere posses- 
sion of the sacred commodity by common being^. 

<< All qualified persons must also pay a tax and receive a ci||tific«te before 
they can avail themselves of their qualifications. By the way, no one is entitled 
to shoot any sort of game except hares. The penalty on every head of game 
shot under the statute of James I. which remains unrepealed, is 20«. Thus, bt 
Il4w, every tpmrUman in England is a poacher-^eo utterly despised are these lawe 
by the rich, while they are so rigorously enforced agaimt the poor,** Page 775, 

" The number of persons annually incarcerated, is, on the average, 13 or 1300, 
for offences against the game laws. According to a return printed by order of 
the house of commons, on the 24th February, 1825, there were 581 persona 
actually in the different jails of Great Britain for these offences."— /ifcm, 581. 

A bill for the modification of the game laws was introduced into the House 
of Commons in March, 1825, and, after considerable debate, rejected. It may 
afford some relief to the serious tenor of this pamphlet, to |^ve a few of tibe 
ludicrous arguments gravely adduced against the bill. 

''Sir H. Vivian called on the< house to look particularly to the effect whidh 
this biU was likely to have on the country gentlemen, who frequently visited 
their estates for the purpose of sporting. It would eneourage poaching/ and 
put an end to fox hunting, a sport of which he was fond, and the enjoyment 
of which drew many gentlemen to the country. Fox hunting was not so useless 
an amusemeut as some persons imagined. In proof of this he instanced the 
opinion of the Duke of Wellington, (who, he observed, had added much to 
our military glory,) thai for service thai required exertion and dispatch, he always 
preferred those officers who had been accustomdd to cross a country, (hear, hear*' 
and a laugh.) He, (Sir H. Vivian,) fully concurred in this opinion, and had 
invariably acted upon it.*'— /<i«n, p. 559. 

<<The Earl of Westmoreland opposed a measure which affected the rights 
and habits of every one of the king*s si^jects. The biU was really a most tyrannical 
and despotic measure, (a laugh,) and borrowed itself orUy from the horrors of the 
French Revolution, (renewed laUghter.) Aye— noble lords might laugh; but 
be repeated, that it borrowed ittelffrom the imrtors of the French BevoHoim,**'^ 
Idem, p. 560. 
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Having pointed out a Uw of the p^minent featai^ in the 
moral and political character of the United States, I proceed to 
consider the descriptions of persons to whom it holds out advan- 
tages and inducements to emigrate from their native countries^ 
and alsb those to whom emigration for the purpose of settlement 
here^ would be disadvantageods. 

•Agriculturists. 

The greatest evil in the United State^r is the excess of the agri- 
cultDral population,^ which is at least 30 per cent more than is 
necessary to furnish the foreign and domestic markets, limited as 
the former are by the wise policy of the European nations, which 
protect their own agriculturists, and never admit our bread stuffs, 
out when in danger of famine, or of such a scarcity as will so far 
enhance the price of those necessaries of life, as to oppress and 
distress the poorer classes of society. 

The mischievous effects of this unwise distribution of our popu- 
lation, were not felt during the wars of the French Revolution, 
nor for a year or two afterwards, while the European markets 
were open to our bread stuffs, which commanded extravagant 

* The population of the United States in the year 1820, when the last cen« 
sua was taken, was arranged as follows-— 

Heads of families. Percent. 

Engaged in agriculture, - - - 2,079,363 ... 83 

in miyiiufactures, and the mechv 

nicarts, - - - • 349,643 ... 14 

la commerce, including shop- 

keepers generally - - 72,558 ... 3 

2,501,564 100 

The whole of the population at that period was 9,614,415, and was thus 

distributed-r.- 

Engaged in agriculture . . . , . 8,022,319 . 83 

in manufactures and the mechanic arts 1,351,622 > 14 

in commerce and riiopkeeping - - 280,474 - 3 

9,654,415 lOO 



The total number, of ybm«£eff in Great Britain in 1821, was 2,931,083 

Of which were engaged in ag^ciUture ... 978,656 

in manufactures ... 924,432 

trade and commerce • • 415,507 

all other descriptions - • 612,488 

2,931,083 



Thus, while in Great Bri^n one-third part of the population suffices for 
agriculture, and feeds the whole, there are, in this country, 83 per cent, en- 
gaged in that pursiut^ the whole amount of whose exports in the year 1824, 
was only $43,884,844— produced by about 10,000,000 people: and, ex- 
cluding tobacco, cotton and rice, (produced by about 1,500,000 persons,) 
the whole of the exports of the remaining 8,500,000 ag^culturists, was oiily 
#15498,895!!!!!! Whereas the expcnrt from Great Britain in 1825, of the mere 
article of cotton yam, produced probably by 550,000 persons, was £3,135,- 
49^ equal to $ H109,73!»i ! ! ! ! What stupeiidous &ctt! 
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prices. But rinee thcise ouirketg were dosed ia the fall of 1817^* 
the operation of this undue proportion of ngriculturists has been 
highly pernicious. The exffort of flour in 1817, was 1,488,198 
barrels, amounting to $ 17,751,375. Whereas in 182^, 1803, and 
1824, the export was only 2,581,359 barrels, amounting to $ 15,- 
724,829— or an average of 860,453 barrels, and j55,241,609. 
The export of 1825, was 813,906 barrels, amounting to only 
ji! 4,212,127. 

From this view, it is evident that the policy of our govern- 
ment has a withering influence on the agriculture of the United 
States. All the markets of the world, wherein the produce of 
our soil is received, are almost constantiy glutted with our great 
staples, bread stuflfs, cotton and tobacco, the prices of which are 
therefore greatiy depressed, to the injury of our farmers, and 
the too frequent ruin of our merchants.! Against this destructive 

* The British ports were opened far the reception of our floiur in Nov. 
1818, and continued open until Feb. 1819. 

■(• The consequence of this pernicious state of things, is, that it very fre- 
quently happens, that the greater the quantity of our leading staples we export 
the less they produce; for instance, as will appear below, 144,675,095 lbs. of 
cotton produced in 1822, $ 24.035,058, whereas, in the following year, 173,- 
723,270 lbs. produced only $20,445,520. Again : in 1819, 750,660 barrels of 
flour, produced $ 6,000,280— but in the following year, 1,117,036 barrels 
produced only $ 5,296,664. This general result of glutted markets, occa- 
nonally, it is true, controlled and counteracted by circumstances, was two 
hundred years since discerned, and as far as practicable guarded agfainst by 
the sagadous policy of the Dutch, in the case of spices. They limited the 
cultivation within bounds calculated to guard against a ruinous diminution of 
price ; and, when the crops were too abundant, wettt the extraordinary length 
of destroying the surplus quantity. Whereas the unvarying tendency of our 
policy has been, by converting the domestic customers of our fkrmers into 
rivals, to increase production, even while our foreign markets, as in the case 
of grain, were diminishing. A view of the quantity and amount of cotton and 
flour exported in different years, will shed strong light on this doctrine. 

COTTON. 
lbs. $ 

1819 Exported 87,997,045 Proceeds 21,081,069 

1820 127,860,152 22,308,607 

1821 121,893,405 20,157,484 

1822 144,675,095 24,035,058 

1823 173,723,270 20,445,520 

1824 142,389,683 21,947,401 

FLOUR. 
Barrels. $ 

1819 Exported 750,660 Proceeds 6,005,280 

1820 1,117,036 - 5,296,664 

1821 1,056,119 4,298,043 

1822 827,865 5,103,280 

1823 756,702 4,962,373 

1824 996,792 5,759,176 

1825 813,906 4,212,127 

The early settlers in Maryland and Virginia, finding the foreign markets 
nnnously glutted with their great staple, tobacco, adopted the Dutch policy, 
and passed acts suspending the culture for a limited time : 

^ No remedy had been found for the low price of the staple [of Virginia] 
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policy, Alexander Hamilton,^ one of the greatest practical politi- 
cal economists that ever lived. Dr. FrankUnyt and Thomas Jef- 
ferson4 two of our greatest statesmen, have borne the most decided 
testimony, but in vain. Every attempt to introduce a sounder 
policy is resisted with as much zeal and ardour, as if the change 
were fraught with destruction — and, strange to tell, by those who i 

are the greatest sufferers by the present system ! ! ! i 

It may seem extraordinary that I believe, nevertheless, that 
certain descriptions of farmers might advantageously immigrate 
into the United States. It is, however, the fact, as I shall endea- 
vour to make appear. , 

A few skilful farmers, without any capital, but possessed of good if 

characters, and bringing with them such recommendations as > 

would insure confidence, might derive great advantage from 
immigration into the tJttited States. Sueh men in Great Britain 
and Ireland, can scarcely hope to emerge beyond the situation of 
day labourers, at the rate of 8^. 6d. 9s. or 10$.§ per week, and have 
no prospect for sickness, or old age, but the poor-house :|| 

« which had been so long and so feelingly deplored " — *» To enhance, if possi- 
** ble, the price of a commodity, on which the existence of the colony depend- 
*' ed, the astembfy prohibited the gronoth of tobacco for a limited time,** " The 
** same inconvenience being at length probably felt in Maryland, a larm wa« 
** poised in 1666, to enforce a similar project** — Chalmers's Annals, p. 314. 

* << If Europe will not take from us the products c^ our soil, upon terms con- ^ 

sistent with our interest, the natwrai remedy is to coniraety as fast as possible, 
our wants of her.** — Alexander Hamilton's Report on Manufactures, p. 40. 

f ** Foreign luxuries, and needless manu&ctures, imported and used in a 
nation, inareaae the people of the nation that furnishes them, and diminish the 



peopk of the nation that uses <A«m."— Franklin's Works, Vol. IV. p. 189. 

^ *< Where a nation imposes high duties on our productions, or prohibits I 

1 



them altogether, it may be proper for us to do the same with theirs— jfirst burden* 
ing or excluding those proaudions which they bring here in competition with our 
own of the same kinds selecting next, such manufaetures as we take from them in 
greatest quantity, and which at the same time we could the soonest furnish to our- 
selves, or ohtaim from other countries; impoung on them duties light at first, 
but heavier and heavier afterwards, as other clumnels of supply open." — Jef- 
ferson's Eeport on the Privileges and Mestrietiong of the Commerce of the Uniied 
States in foreign Countries, 

§ It appears by a recent pubUcation, << A History and Review of the late Ses- 
sion of tJie Britii^ Parliament," that the wages of country labourers in Dorset- 
shire, are only Ts. per week, equal to one dollar and fif^-six cents. 

I From a late Morning Herald, the following statement is taken of the wages 
and expenditure of an English labouring agriculturist: — 

Earnings of a labourer in agriculture, at 9s, per week; per ann. J8 23 8 

Expenditure of ditto, j 

House rent £4 ^; 

Clothes for self and family 4 • 

Fuel 2 10 1 

Candles, soap, salt, &c. &c. 2 10 ' 1 

Bread for a family of six person, at 69. per week, per annum 15 12 ] 

£28 12 
The balance is made up by the contributions of the overseers of the poor. 
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whereas in the neighbourhood of our cities, persons of this 
description can readily procure contracts for the cultivation of 
farms from 40 to 80 or 100 acres on the shares, on the following 
plan. . The owner of the land furoishes half tl^ seed, the imple- 
ments, and oxen ; the farmer half the seed and labour. The pro- 
ceeds are equally divided between them; and though the farmer's 
share is moderate, still the situation of the immigrant would be 
greatly improved, and by steady industiy and economy, he might 
make handsome savings, and finally become an independent land- 
holder. 

Another class of farmers would find immigration into the 
United States highly advantageous. I mean those possessed of 
small capitals, say from 200 to 1000 poiTnds sterling. What with 
vent, excise, tithes, and taxes, (poor rates are added in England,) 
such men can barely. subsist in Greair Britain and Ireland. 
Let me state their }^ospects in the United States. 

Gk>od farms with valuable improvements, a dwelling house, 
barn^ and spring house on each, may be purchased at 20 or 30 
miles from Philadelphia, for 30 or 40 dollars per acre.* 

At a greater distance firom Philadelphia, say 40 ot 50 miles, 
lands, with extensive improvements, may be purchased for 20 
dollars per acre. In the interior of Pennsylvania and New York, 
uncleared lands, contiguous to navigable streams, may be purchas- 
ed for two, three, and four dollars. The expense of clearing is 
about ten or eleven dollars per acre — and I am assured, on res- 
pectable authority, that the first crop of wheat after clearing, will 
generally pay that expense. These lands hold out powerful en- 
couragement to industrious and enterprising immigrants. The 
great progress of the woollen manufacture renders the raising of 
I sheep a lucrative business for farmers. The internal improve- 
ments in canals and roads, efiected and contemplated in both 
those states, will secure extraordinary advantages to settlers con- 
tiguous to these means of communication. To farmers with large 
and industrious families, those sections of the country hold out 
every temptation — as they may carry on cultivation extensively 
with little hired labour.t 

New lands, belonging to the United States, may be had in the 

* From the books of a PhiUdelphia agent for the aale of real estate, the. 
following extracts are taken: — 144 acres, in Bucks* County, 32 miles from 
Philadelphia, with a large dwelling house, stables, wagon house, &c. at $ 32 
per acre — 100 acres, 35 miles from Philadelphia, with a stone dwelling house, 
^ . stone kitchen, bam, &c. for j5 4000. — 108 acres, 30 miles from Philadelphia, 

r'/ with a stone dwelling house, barn, &c. &c. $4000. 

These, it ih to be observed, are the prices asked-— from which probably a 
considerable abatement would be made. 

f Desirous to avoid giving countenance to error, or exciting undue ex- 
pectations, likely to eventuate in disappointment, I judge it proper to state 
distinctly, that in the present depressed prices of farming produce, and the 
high rates of wages, it is scarcely possible* in the middle and eastern states, 
to farm profitably with hired labourers, wholly or chiefly, unless under parti- 
cular advantages of soil and location. 
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western states and territories far US cents or 5s. Ihd. ster- 
ling per icre^ in perpetuity. Thus for one^half of the mere 
tithe per acre, paid in many parts of Great Britain and Ireland, 
lands may be purchased in fee simple. This appears to offer 
strong temptation; as complete independence may be secured at 
so very easy a rate. But I am much inclined to believe that 
few English, Irish, Scotch, or German farmers are well calcu- 
lated to struggle with the difficulties attendant on making settle- 
ments in those remote quarters, where the population is so thinly 
scattered, and where the settlers are in some degree debarred 
from markets for their produce. 

The following are the prices of stock in and near Philadelphia. 
Gk>od working horses from 50 to 90 dollars — cows from 15 to 20 
dollars. Fresh eows, with their calves, from 25 to 30 dollars. 
Oxen in a lean state, seH for three and a half to four dollars per 
cwt — ^fattened, four and a half to fire dollars. ' 

In order to enable farmers to form an idea of what they 
have a right to expect by settling in this country, I will state the 
prices,* in the Philadelphia market, of various articles, some of 
which they will have to sell, and others to purchase, as extracted 
from the latest prices current 



Pork, per barrel .... 

Mess Beef, do 

Dry codfish per 1001b. 
Flour, per barrel of 196 lbs. 
Butter, including^ keg^, per lb. 
Cheese, do. do. 
Coifee, do. do. . 
9rown shirUng } wide, per yard 

do. do. i do. do. 

do. do. bleached do. . 

Chambrays, 

Sattinets, 

Molasses^ West India, per gallon . 
Rye Whiskey, per ndlon 
Apple Whiskey, ao. . 
Peach Brandy, 1st proof . 
Muscovado Sugar, 2d and 3rd quality 
Country Tallow, per lb . . 
Cider Yinegari per gallon 
Wool, Menno, clean 

do. Common .... 



dollars. 



cents. 



11 00 
10 00 

2 25 

3 75 

9 
8 

15 
8 
10 
12 
11 
40 
30 



a 
a 
a 

a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 
a 

28i a 

35 a 

50 a 

8 a 

8i a 

8 a 

45 a 

30 a 



11 50 
11 00 
2 50 
4 25 
10 
10 
16J 
11 
12J 
16i 
17 
1 00 
35 
29 
37 
60 
11 
10 
10 
60 
32 



♦ To facilitate the conversion of those prices into sterling money* I annex 
an exchange table. 



Id sterling is equal at par to 

about Cents 1.85 

2rf 3.70 

3d . . . . 5,55 

4d 7.40 

Sd 9.25 

6i 11.11 

7d 12.96 

8rf 14.80 

9rf 16.65 



lOd . . . Cents 18.50 

l\d 20.36 

12rf 22.22 

I3d 24.5 

Ud 25.92 

\5d 27.76 

13irf 25. 

27rf 50. 

40irf 75. 

54d . . , . 100. 



1 
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Engineers. 
For a few perfectly competent engineers, this country affords 
very ^at encouragement. There is hardly a state in the 
union m which canals and rail-roads are not either commenced 
or contemplated. 

Miners and Minerafogists. 

For scientific pei'sons of these descriptions^ U^re is great scope 
in the United States. There is probably no country richer in 
mines and minerals; and a very small proportion of these bound* 
less treasures has been explored. 

I have just seen a tabular view of the number of localities of 
each mineral, in every state, and the total Bumber in the United 
States, and think it advisable to enumerate some few of them— 
35 localities of agate— of alum, 29 — of anxethystt 32 — of native an- 
timony, 2 — of sulphuret of antimony, 15^-of common asbestos, 38 
— of sulphate of barytes, 10 — of carbonate of barytes, 46 — of be* 
ryl, 32— of chalcedony, 57 — of chlorite, 88 — of coal, 39 — of porce- 
lain clay, 23— of potters' clay, 20 — of native copper, 24— of sul- 
phuret copper, 16— of pyritous copper, 29 — of green carbonate, 
24— of compact carbonate, 8— of feldspar, 109 — of flint, 26— of 
common garnet, 80— of precious garnet, 8 — of graphite, 79 — of 
hornblende, 75 — of hornstone, 67 — of native iron, 3 — of arsenical 
iron, 5 — of sulphuret of iron, 121 — of hepatic iron, 9 — of mag- 
netic iron, 14 — of magnetic oxide of iron, 57— of crystalized mag- 
netic oxide of iron, 27 — of native magnet, 10 — of iron sand, 19 
— of specular oxide of iron, 28 — of various dther species of iron, 
220 — of jasper, 53 — of sulphuret of lead, 85 — of various other 
species, 15 — of marble, 40— of lime, carbonate, 86 — of lime, 
granular, 82 — of lime, compact, 82 — various other species of 
lime, 184 — of sulphate of magnesia, 13 — of oxide of manganQsev> 
49 — of mica, 76 — of molybdena, 34— of nitre, 11 — of novacu** 
lite, 18 — of various species of quartz, 356— of schorl, 83— 
of serpentine, 61 — of slate, 123— of soda, 37 — of talc, 74— of 
titanium, 75— of zeolite, 15 — of zinc, 62— of sulpfcur, 27, &c. &c.* 

Labourers, 
There is scarcely any limit to the number of labourers,. who 
are now and proba^bly will be for twenty years to come, wanted in 
this country. The spirit of internal improvement, in canals, 
rail-roads, and turnpikes, is wide awake in every part of the 
union; and creates a great demand for that class, of which the 
number of native citizens bears no proportion to the de- 
mand. The Irish labourers are found uncommonly hardy and 
active, and for years have done a lar^^ |M»tion of live work on 
canals and turn^es. Their wages, are about ^venty-five cents 

* Robinson's Gaalogae of Mineralt. 

4 
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Jier iay, or four dollars and a half per week. Their board, which 
includes meat every day, and often twice a day, costs al^ut two 
dollars, leaving a balance of about two dollars and a half, or 11«« 
3d. sterling, which is far more than the whole of their earnings in 
their own country. 

A statement of the price of provisions, will show the comfort 
which this class of our citizens may enjoy. In the Philadelphia 
market at this time, beef costs ten cents per pound — mutton five 
cents — ^veal six to eight cents— a pair of large fowls thirty-se- 
ven to fifty cents — a turkey from fifty to seventy-five cents — 
bread, per lb. 3 cents. 

The wages of country labourers are high — from 75 to 100 
dollars per annum, exclusive of comfortable board and lodging. 

Clerks and Shopkeepers. 
To these classes the United States hold out no temptation. 
There is at all times a superabundance of them, far more than 
can find employment. 

The learned Professions. 
The ridiculous pride of too many of our citizens, which revolts 
at the idea of apprenticing their sons to trades, crowds the legal 
and medical professions with numbers far beyond the demands 
of the country. It therefore results that there is no temptation 
for lawyers or doctors to migrate to the United States. The same 
observation will apply to the clerical profession, except as regards 
the Roman Catholics and Presbyterians, who are, in many of the 
states, slenderly provided with pastors. 

Teachers, 
For persons of this class, of the highest order, duly qualified, 
there is a demand — ^but it is a demand easily satisfied, and the 
market is soon overstocked. 

Oentlemen of Fortune. 
To mere men of pleasure, the fruges eonsumere nati of soci- 
ety, America holds out no attractions as a permanent resi- 
dence. The gre»t capitals of Europe are the proper elements for 
this class. There amusements in every shape and form court 
them. As travellers, however, the country is well worth their 
careful scrutiny which will present views of society in some impor- 
tant points different from those to which they have been accus- 
^ tomed. 

Manufacturers and Mechanics. 

Although our government has not extended to manufactures 

the protection which has been found necessary to bring them to 

the flourishing state in which they appear in England, Scotland, 

FriQce, many parts of Germany, and other countries in Europe, 
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and that therefore a lamentable destruction took place among ma- 
nufacturers in 1817, 18, 19, and 20, whereby probably three hun- 
dred millions of dollars* were sacrificed by the destruction of the 
establishments, and the consequent depreciation of real estate 
generally throughout the union, to say nothing of the annual loss 
from that period: yet the native energies of our citizens have 
overcpme the difficulties interposed in their way— and many of our 
manufactures, particularly the cotton and woollen, are daily strik- 
ing deeper root But unfortunately, in consequence of the great 
numbers crowding into them, for want of adequate avenues for 
the employment of time, talents, capital, and industry, they 
bid fair to be overdone, and at no distant day. On a full view of 
the subject, and the most deliberate reflexion, I feel satisfied, 
therefore, that while the present policy.of our government con* 
tinues, there is little temptation for manufacturers generally to 
remove to this country.t They are created fast enough here. 

However, there is a considerable opening for mechanics of 
almost every description, carpenters, masons, smiths, plaster- 
ers, &c. And should the government ever adequately consult 
the interests of agriculture, and take decisive measures to make 
a domestic market for the raw materials and provisions of our 
farmers, by proper encouragement to manufactures, there will 
be abundant room in the United States for all the manufacturers 
and farmers that Europe can spare. The policy of this course 
is so plain and clear, that it can scarcely be doubted that it will 
be adopted at no distant day. 

Journeymen's wages in Philadelphia vary from one dollar to 
a dollar and a half per day. Probably one dollar and an eighth, 
or 5^. sterling, is about the average. 

It may be laid down as a general rule, with few exceptions, 
that frugal, industrious journeymen, unencumbered with families, 
may save so much of their wages, as, in a few years, to be ena- 
bled to commence business on their own account on a moderate 

* This sum will excite surprise and incKdulity; but is far below the amount 
of the real loss to the nation. The cotton i^id wooUen eatabHshraents, erected at 
enormous expense, depreciated in value from 75 to 80 per cent, on ihe average 
throughout the union; and real estate generally at least S3 pep cent The esti- 
mate ofthat species of property in Pennsylvania in 1815, made by assessors 
sworn to the faithful p^ormance of their duty, was $316,633,889, whereas 
in 1819 it was estimated by the assessors at a depreciation of one-third, or 
about $210,000,000. The depreciation in other states was generally in the 
same proportion. 

f Last year, there were 4000 hand-looms employed in Philadelphia and 
the neighbouihood. But in consequence of glutted markets, the weavers 
were obli^d to dispose of their manufactures at ruinous sacrifices. The con- 
sequence IS, that one-half, some say three-fourths of them, have abandoned the 
business in despair and distress. Numbers of them have returned to Europe 
—and others devoted themselTCS to labouring work. 
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SQ^A The ^xceptioils to this rale are 6!)telusitely cohfined to 
trades or occupations that require large eststblishtnents; and even 
ka^ these the object is genera^y attainable ultimately — only re- 
(luiiringa longer period of industt^r and economy. I believe I am 
perfecUy warranted in saying'^tont^half^ or certainly one-third' 
a^ least of all the master medianics and manufacturers in the 
United Stfttes^ many of whom are now woilh 20, 30, 40, or 50,- 
000 do]laars> were cnriginaily joorneyiiten. This is among the 
moat auspicious features in ti^e character of American society. 
Let me add, that there is probably not a single person in Phila- 
delphia or New York, beyond the condition of a mere pauper, 
who cannot afford to eat fledi meat at least once a day* — ^and that 
a wood sawyer or common porter, steadily employed, mighty by 
fn§§fiitjj save from fifty to one hundred dollars per annum. 

♦ On reflection, this re<juirei some quaHfication. In consequence of great 
oompetition» 9nd the various employments from which women are debarred 
by the im|)ortation of threads, laces, gloves, &c. ^c. female labour, such as 
niAldiig mirts, v^s, and pantaloons, spinning, &c. &c. is reduced so low, that 
^bty cannot etfm with great induatiy, more than a dollar and a half per week. 
There are probably few greater evils in society than the degraded rate of fe- 
male labour. The same exertion that is necessary for a woman to earn a dol-. 
lar and a half per week, would suffice to earn for a man five, six, or seven dol- 
lars! This 10 a great discouragehient to matrimony, and an equally great pro- 
moter of fic^ittousne^ls ia the lower classes of society*— a natural consequence 
of checks to marriage. 



THE END. 
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